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Week of July 3, 1978 
STATEMENT BY LABOR SECRETARY MARSHALL 
ON OSHA COTTON DUST STANDARD 
WASHINGTON -- Following is the full text of a statement by Secretary of Labor 
Ray Marshall at a news briefing announcing.an occupational health standard on cotton 
dust% 


Today, I am glad to be able to announce the OSHA cotton dust 


standard. The textile workers have been waiting for this standard for 


many years. I am proud to be part of an Administration that has made 


this standard a reality. I sincerely believe that it is an excellent 
standard that will protect the health of textile workers without burdening 
the industry with unnecessary costs. 

There is a-poster put out by the Brown Lung Association that bears 
the simple, but blunt, legend, "Cotton Dust Kills." Unfortunately, this 
is not hyperbole, but grim reality. Scientific evidence has shown that 
exposure to excessive amounts: of cotton dust causes byssinois or "brown 
lung", a very severe form of degenerative lung disease. This standard 
will go a long way to eliminate the spectre of “brown lung” from 
lives of 600,000 textile workers. 

OSHA was established because the people of the United States 
decided that workers should not be forced to risk their health and 
safety in exchange for a paycheck. The law was designed to prevent 
occupational diseases like "brown lung." This is why it is so important 
that OSHA has issued a tough, firm, but fair standard. 

As you know, this standard was the subject of many discussions 
within the Administration. Joining me here today to announce this 
standard is Charlie Schultze, the Chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisors. 

Let me say a few words about the deliberations within the 


Administration that produced this standard. Everyone involved in these 
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discussions was keenly aware of the hazards caused by cotton dust and 
firmly resolved to take whatever steps were necessary to prevent "brown 
lung." Effective protection for textile workers was never in doubt. 

As you read this standard, I am confident that you will see that 
we resolved our differences without, in any way, jeopardizing the health 
of workers in the textile industry. From the outset, OSHA was determined 
to enact a standard that-would not place unneeded costs on the back of the 
textile industry. It should be emphasized that this standard has reduced 
by 75 percent the costs of the standard proposed by the Ford Administration. 
These cost reductions were achieved without weakening worker protections. 

President Carter and all of us in the Administration are deeply 
concerned about inflation. That is one reason why we have labored so 
carefully over this standard. This standard demonstrates that one does 
not have to choose between inflation and effective regulation. 

I will now call on Charlie Schultze who may want to say a few words. 
When he is finished, Grover Wrenn, the director of health standards for 
OSHA, will explain the standard in detail. While all three of us will 
be happy to answer your questions, I will ask that you direct your more 
detailed questions about the standard to Grover Wrenn. I would also like 
to explain that Assistant Secretary Eula Bingham, who played such an 
important role in developing this standard, is unable to be here this 
afternoon because of a pre-existing out-of-town commitment. 


Thank you. 


Week of July 3, 1978 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL ON LABOR DEPARTMENT 
STRIKE FORCE PARTICIPATION 
WASHINGTON -- Following is the full text of a statement made by Secretary of Labor 


Ray Marshall on the department's participation in the Organized Crime Strike Forces: 


I know there has been some continuing confusion about the Labor Department's 
participation in the Organized Crime Strike Forces. One of the things that I would 
like to do at this morning's briefing is to try to put this confusion and uncertainty 
to rest. 

From the outset, my position on the Strike Forces has been simple. I believe 
in the Strike Force concept and have been determined to doeverything possible to ensure 
the necessary Labor Department participation. The only difficulty has been caused 
by the heavy work burden on our trained investigators based on our statutory responsibilities. 

As you may recall, Attorney General Bell and I came to a full agreement on how to 
proceed with the Strike Forces during our meeting on March 31. I announced the substance 
of this agreement during my April 13 press conference establishing the permanent Office 
of Special Investigations under Rocky DeMarco. 

At that time, I indicated that Mr. DeMarco will oversee our participation in the 
Strike Forces. I also indicated that I would ask the Office of Management and Budget 
for a 1979 supplemental appropriation for the necessary staff to handle our participation 
in the Strike Forces. 

However, due solely to budget constraints, I later agreed not to proceed with our 
request for the supplemental appropriation. Despite these fiscal realities, I was 
determined to upgrade our participation in the Strike Forces. I therefore decided to 
reassign existing Labor Department personnel to meet the needs of the Strike Forces. 

This will place a limited burden on our other investigative programs. However, I am 
confident that we can keep this burden to a minimum. 

Today, I am pleased to annouce that we will be able to assign 90 full-time employees 
to the Strike Forces. These 90 people will work exclusively on Strike Force matters. 

It is probable that nine-tentns of them will be criminal investigators. This commitment of 
personnel should be roughly comparable to the level of Labor Department partici- 


(More) 
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pation that we envisioned when we asked for the supplemental appropriation. 

This arrangement has the full support of Attorney General Bell and the Office of 
Management and Budget. We are currently working out with the Justice Department a way 
to provide adequate staff support for these criminal investigators. 

I intend to keep in close contact with the work of these Strike Forces. One 
indication of my interest is a meeting that I have scheduled for Thursday June 15 with the 
Justice Department attorneys working on the Strike Forces. This meeting should help 
me to better understand the workings of the Strike Forces. and help guarantee effective 
cooperation between both Departments participating in this important effort. 

We believe that a cooperative effort between the Justice Department and the 
Labor Department will enable us to develop a systematic approach to organized crime 


based on the the expertise and commitments of both Departments. 


### 


Week of July 3, 1978 


LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL SAYS 
ADMINISTRATION PLAN WOULD HELP BLACKS 

CHICAGO -- Blacks and other minority group members would benefit from an increase 
attack on structural unemployment planned by the Administration, a Labor Department 
official says. 

Specific steps to reduce structural unemployment, which affects those who are 
economically disadvantaged and cannot.find jobs because they lack skills and training, 
are contained in the Administration's proposal to extend the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA). 

Ernest G. Green, assistant secretary of labor for employment and training, told 
the Joint Committee on Labor Services and Labor Groups of the American Library Association 
here that this kind of unemployment hurts “minorities, youth women, veterans and other 
needy groups." 

Green said the government wants “to move people from public service employment 
and from our training programs into unsubsidized employment." 

He added: 

"We are mounting a massive attack on structural unemployment--the unemployment 
which throws up job barriers to minorities, youth, women, veterans and other needy 
groups and which CETA was originally designed to fight. 

“We are calling for better targeting on the neediest groups through such measures 
as limiting the comprehensive employment and training services title of CETA to the 
economically disadvantaged and placing much greater emphasis on on-the-job training." 

Green pointed out the Administration also proposes a $400 million Private Sector 
Initiatives Program to support the hiring and training by private employers of 
approximately 100,000 young and disadvantaged persons. 

Already, Green said, efforts that have been made to reduce structural unemployment 
have “begun to produce some very beneficial results." 

He cited the more than 165,000 job and training opportunities under the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) passed last year and steps already 

under the Private Sector Initiatives Program. 


(More) 
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Green emphasized that five of every six new jobs are in the private sector of 
the economy. 

Citing the current employment situation, Green said since the Administration took 
office, unemployment has gone down from 7.6 percent to 6.1 percent”. 

He added that “about 5.5 million more persons are employed today than in January 
of last year, bringing employment up to its highest level since World War II." 

When, the Administration's economic stimulus measures began to take hold, “black 
unemployment declined faster than white unemployment, and black employment grew much 
faster than white employment," Green said. 

He noted that a third of this employment growth can be attributed to the 
expansion of Public Service Employment (PSA), in which the number of participants has 
increased to over 47,000 in the past year. 

As a result, many meaningful jobs have developed, and PSE is anticipated to be the 
foundation of the jobs component of welfare reform, which is designed to provide 1.4 


million jobs annually for low-income families, Green said. 


##?# 


Week of July 3, 1978 
LABOR DEPARTMENT ISSUES COMPLAINT 
TO DEFENSE CONTRACTOR FOR EEO VIOLATION 

WASHINGTON -- Norris Industries became the sixth federal contractor to receive 
a complaint from the U.S. Labor Department for allegedly discriminating against a 
qualified handicapped individual, Assistant Secretary for Employment Standards 
Donald Elisburg announced. 

Elisburg said the Los Angeles-based defense contractor, which manufactures 
munitions and weaponry, is in danger of losing its current contract with the Department 
of Army and could be debarred from future federal contract work. 

To date, Norris Industries has received over $6.5 million since the army contract 
was awarded in December 1975. 

An administrative complaint was issued to the company for its failure to hire a 
qualified handicapped worker, a violation of Section 503 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act. 
Under Section 503 federal contractors and subcontractors are prohibited from 

employment discrimination against qualified handicapped individuals and must take 
positive steps, called affirmative action, to hire and promote such persons. The law 
is enforced by the department's Employment Standards Administration, Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP). 

According to an OFCCP investigation, Norris Industries violated Section 503 by 
applying physical and mental standards which tend to screen out qualified handicapped 
individuals and which are not job related or required by business necessity. 

From 1966 to 1975, the complainant had been employed as an accountant with Norris 
Industries. He was laid-off due to the economic situation of the company. 

In May 1976, the company offered the complainant a position as a timekeeper, and 
he began work pending his passing the required physical exmination. 

The company physician determined however, that the job might endanger the man's 
health because he suffered from high blood pressure and was previously treated for a 
pulmonary embolism. He therefore did not pass the examination and was dismissed from 
the the job. 

(More) 
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OFCCP's investigation revealed that the company physician was not given a job 
discription prior to the exam and, as a result, could not make a reasonable determination 
regarding the complainant's ability to carry out the required duties. 

“What is particularly disturbing about this case," said OFCCP Director Weldon J. 
Rougeau, “is that the company failed to consider other medical opinions in making its 
decision." 

Three doctors were contacted concerning the complainant's ability to perform, 
given the job discription, and all three indicated that the complainant could do the 
work with little or no difficulty. 

“In this case, as in all others, we tried to reach a voluntary settlement with 
the company. These attempts, unfortunately, were unsuccessful and now we must proceed 
with the administrative process." Rougeau said. 

Any administrative sanctions against Norris Industries would also apply to 
its domestic divisions and subsidiaries, as well as its foreign subsidiaries in England, 


Canada, and Austrialia. 


### 


Week of July 3, 1978 


OSHA ISSUES NEW RULES TO REDUCE 
WORKER EXPOSURE TO COTTON DUST 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall has announced that the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration is issuing final rules that will greatly reduce the 


hazard of lung disease among approximately 600,000 workers exposed to cotton dust. 


Marshall explained that exposure to cotton dust has long been recognized 
to cause byssinosis, also called "Brown Lung.” Exposure to cotton dust leads 
first to occasional tightness in the chest, later to breathlessness and chronic 
tightness in the chest, and finally permanent incapacity and death because of 
reduced breathing capacity. Exposure to cotton dust also leads to increased risk 
of chronic bronchitis and emphysema. 

It is estimated by a leading medical expert that more than 35,000 employed 
and retired textile workers are curregtly disabled by byssinosis. 

Marshall said the standard will provide significant new protection measures 
to workers in the cotton industry without placing unreasonable economic burdens 
on employers who must comply with the new regulations. 

Marshall was joined at the news conference by Charles Schultze, chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisors. Referring to cost issues, Marshall 
noted, “The goals we all share are to effectively protect the health and safety 
of American workers without unnecessarily adding to cost in the industry.” 

Marshall noted that the final standard distinguishes among the several 
segments of the cotton industry. and sets varying levels or requirements for each, 
but requires ultimate compliance for all within four years of the effective date 
of the standard. 

The standard establishes the following permissible limits of worker exposure 
to cotton dust: 

-- For yarn manufacturing processes - 200 micrograms of -lint-free respirable 
cotton dust per cubic meter of air averaged over eight hours (200 ug/m°); 

-- For slashing and weaving operations - 750 ug/m?; 

-- For non-textile industries such as cottonseed oi] mills and mattress 
and bedding manfacturers - 500 ug/m’; 


(More) 
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Marshall noted that the new standard does not apply to the harvesting of 
cotton, to dust generated solely from the handling of woven and knitted materials, 
to fabric manufacturing using cotton yarn, or to processing washed cotton. 

He also pointed out that where employers can demonstrate effective alterna- 
tives to the procedures required by the new standard, they may apply to OSHA for 
a variance. 

Marshall explained that the new standard becomes effective 90 days after 
publication in the Federal Register (expected publication date is June 23, 1978). 
He also explained that not later than one year after the effective date 

of the standard, employers must develop a written comptiance program to reduce 
employee exposures to the permissible limit solely by engineering controls and 
work practices. He said the written program must include: a description of 
each operation or process resulting in employee exposure to cotton dust; engi- 
neering plans and other studies used to determine the controls for each process; 
a report of the technology considered in meeting the permissible exposure limit; 
monitoring data; a detailed schedule for developing and implementing engineering 
and work practice corirols, including exposure levels projected to be achieved 
by the controls; a work practice program, and any other relevant information. 

Marshall added that these written programs must be submitted to OSHA upon 
request and must provide for good faith progress over the period of compliance. 

He pointed out that implementation of the plan must be completed no later 
than four years after the effective date of the standard, but that, meanwhile, 
employers may be subject to citation by OSHA for failure to comply with their 
own compliance program. He added that the current OSHA cotton dust standard of 
1,000 ug/m> requires compliance by engineering controls and will remain in effect 
until companies are in compliance, through engineering and work practice controls, 


with levels set by the new standard. 


(wore) 
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Within 30 days of the effective date, employers must establish a respirator 
program to protect employees exposed above permissible exposure levels. In addi- 
tion, employees who are unable to wear a respirator must be given the opportunity 
to transfer to a different position having a dust exposure below the permissible 
exposure limit. The employer shall assure that an employee who is transferred due 
to an inability to wear a respirator suffers no loss of earnings or other employ- 
ment rights or benefits as a result of the transfer. 

Within six months of the effective date, employers must establish a moni- 
toring program, using a “vertical elutriator," or equivalent method, to measure 
concentrations of cotton dust. Remeasurement of employee exposures must be 
completed at least every six months, or whenever there has been a production, 
process or control change which may result in new or additional exposure, or 


whenever the employer may suspect an increase in employee exposure. 
Within one year of the effective date, employees must be given the oppor- 


tunity for a medical examination. These examinations must be completed at least 
once annually thereafter, or pripr to initial placement for new employees. 

Other provisions of the standard include recordkeeping requirements and 
employee training program requirements. Signs bearing the caution: “Warning: 
Cotton Dust Work Area, May Cause Acute or Delayed Injury (Byssinosis), Respi- 
rators Required in This Area," must be posted in areas where there is exposure 
to cotton dust above the permissible exposure limit. Also accurate records of 
all measurements required by the standard must be established and maintained. 
Records must be kept for 20 years and will be made available on request to OSHA, 
NIOSH, to employees or to authorized employee representatives. 

Secretary Marshall also announced that separate regulations are being issued 
dealing with the special problems associated with the exposure of workers in the 
cotton ginning industry. 


(More) 
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Marshall said that standard includes education and training, recordkeeping 
and sign posting requirements similar to those of the industrial standard. 
However, unique provisions of the ginning standard include: 

-- Required use of respirators by workers identified by a medical sur- 
veillance program in operations where work practices are not feasible, and in 
certain specified operations. Respirators shall be made available to any 
employee upon request. 

-- Provision of bi-lingual administration of medical surveillance require- 
ments including the use of a Spanish questionnaire when a significant percentage 
of the workforce is Spanish-speaking. 

Marshall indicated that the requirements of the ginning standard become 
effective at the start of next year's ginning season, on June 15, 1979. 


#44 


Week of July 3, 1978 
TEENAGERS, EMPLOYERS REMINDED 
OF CHILD LABOR LAW 

WASHINGTON -- As teenagers and employers join forces to make the best of summer 
vacation, they should be aware of the federal laws pertaining to the employment of 
young people. 

The child labor law, administered by the U.S. Department of Labor, sets standards 
protecting minors from employment that might endanger their health, safety and 
educational opportunities. 

Xavier M. Vela, administrator, Wage and Hour Division, said, "The law is 
sometimes unintentionally violated due to confusion or lack of knowledge. Employers 
and teenagers alike are urged to familiarize themselves with the provisions of the law." 

Under the federal law, those aged 18 or over may work at any job with no time 
restriction. 

At 16 and 17 years of age, youths may also be employed without a time limitation 

and in any occupation other than the few that have been declared hazardous by the 
secretary of labor. These are: 

-Working with explosives and radioactive materials; 

-Operating certain power-driven woodworking, metalworking, bakery and paper- 
products machinery; 

-Operating various types of power-driven saws and guillotine shears; 

-Operating most power-driven hoisting apparatus such as non-automatic freight 
elevators, fork lifts, and cranes; 

-Operating certain power-driven meat processing equipment and machinery; or most 
jobs in sTaughtering and meat packing establishments; 

-Most jobs in mining, roofing, demolition, and in excavation; 

-Operating motor vehicles or working as outside helper on motor vehicles; 

-Most jobs in logging and sawmill operations; and 

-Most jobs in manufacturing bricks, tiles and similar products. 

Workers 14 and 15 years old can be employed in a variety of jobs such as clerical 
and office work; vartous retail and food service jobs; errand and delivery work by foot, 


(More) 
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bicycle or public transportation; and they may work at gas stations dispensing gas and 
oil and performing courtesy service. 

Fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds are excluded from all hazardous occupations; 
manufacturing or mining; operating or tending most power-driven machinery; and as 
public messengers. In work connected with warehousing, storage, transportation, 
communications, public utilities, and construction, they may hold only office jobs. 

In any job, those aged 14 or 15 may only work between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. between 
June 1 and Labor Day, and they may work no more than eight hours a day, 40 hours a 
week. When school is in session, work time is limited to three hours on a school day 
outside of school hours and totaling more than 18 hours a week. They may work 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

The child labor provisions do not apply to newspaper delivery to consumers; 
performing in theatrical, motion picture or broadcast productions; or to children 
working for their parents except in manufacturing, mining and nonagricultural hazardous 
occupations. 

For children working on a farm, the laws are somewhat different. Youth 16 or 
older have no restrictions; 14- and 15-year-olds may work outside of school hours in 
any farm job other than those declared hazardous by the secretary of labor; and 12- and 
13-year-olds may work in the nonhazardous jobs outside of school hours with written 
parental consent or on a farm that also employs the parents. 

Certain hazardous farm work may be done by youths 14 and over who have received 
certificates for satisfactorily completing special 4-H or vocational agricultural 
training courses. The restrictions do not apply to children of any age working on a farm 
owned or operated by their parents. 

Employers are urged to review not only federal, but state child labor laws that 
apply to the type of business in which they are engaged. While state laws vary, application 
of federal laws is uniform in all states. When both federal and state laws apply, the 


more stringent law must be observed. 


(More) 
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Most state child labor laws require employers to obtain employment or age 
certificates (work permits) for minors. “The federal Fair Labor Standards Act contains 
no such requirement," Vela said, “but it is advisable to check with the state labor 
offices to avoid an unintentional violation of the law." 

Additional information on child labor laws and hazardous occupations is available 
from local offices of the Wage and Hour Division, listed in most phone directions under 


U.S, Goverriment, Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration. 


### 
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REGULATIONS SET FOR HIRING 
OF 10 AND 11-YEAR-OLDS FOR HAND HARVESTING 

WASHINGTON -- Final regulations governing the hiring of 10-and 11-year-olds for 
hand-harvesting of short session crops were annnounced by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Employment Standards Donald Elisburg. 

The regulations were issued pursuant to a 1977 amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which permits the Secretary of Labor under very specific conditions to grant a 
waiver from the child labor provisions of the Act to employers for such hiring. 

Elisburg emphasized that waivers will be granted only to employers who apply and 
meet all of the requirements specified in the statute and regulations. Before the 1977 
amendments, the employment of minors under 12 for the most part was prohibited in 
agriculture. 

The regulations, which were issued by Wage and Hour Administrator Xavier M. Vela, 
specify the information which an applicant must submit before a waiver may be granted. 
The regulations also include the standards established by the Secretary of Labor for the 
employment of 10- and 11-year-olds under a waiver. 

The applicant must show that: 

-- the crop to be harvested is one with a particularly short harvesting season, 
and there is a compelling need for a waiver to prevent severe economic disruption in 
the industry of the employer; 

-- individuals age 12 and above are not available for such employment; 

-- the industry of the employer has traditionally and substantially employed 
individuals under 12 years of age without displacing substantial job opportunities for 
individuals over 16 years of age; and 

-- no pesticides are used or that the level and type of pesticides and other 
chemicals used would not be harmful to the minors employed under the waiver. 

In considering applications for waivers, the Secretary of Labor will rely both 
upon data submitted by growers and expert advice provided by other government agencies 


and technical consultants. 


(More) 
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A waiver granted by the secretary under this amendment to the act shall require 
that the employment be outside school hours, as determined by the school district of 
the minors’ permanent residence; the minors must commute daily from their permanent 
residence to the farm on which they are employed; and theminors be employed for not more 
than 8 weeks between June 1 and October 15 of any calendar year. 

Additional conditions of employment, established by the secretary, include: 

-- a requirement that employers obtain the written parental consent to such 
employment of each minor; 

-- a limitation of not more than 5 hours in any one day and 30 hours in any 
workweek with a meal break of at least 30 minutes and two rest breaks of at least 
15 minutes; 

-- a requirement for adequate sanitary facilities, safe drinking water, and 
first aid services; also, provision for emergency transportation home or to a 
hospital in the event of a minor's illness or injury during the normal hours of 
employment ; 

-- prohibition of minors riding, operating, or being in close proximity 
to power-driven machinery and equipment; and 


-- compliance with other applicable federal and state laws. 


### 
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JOB SERVICE CENTERS GIVE FREE 
ASSISTANCE TO ALL JOB SEEKERS 


WASHINGTON -- In the rush for jobs as thousands of high school and college graduates 
flood area employment agencies and scan. newspapers, an all-too-often overlooked option 
for assistance are the 2,500 local Job Service Centers. 

Run by the state employment security agencies, under direction of the Labor 
Department's U.S. Employment Service, the centers serve all who seek employment: -- 


regardless of age, race or sex. Importantly, all services are free. 


As its motto says, the aim of the Job Service is to “bring people to jobs 
and jobs to people," and it has a number of programs designed to do just that. 

Upon entering a state Job Service Center, an applicant is interviewed to 
determine the type of work for which he or she indicates an interest and aptitude. 
The interviewer also determines if the applicant is “job ready" or if counseling 
and/or testing services are needed. 
JOB MATCHING AND REFERRAL 

Many of the centers have a self-service Job Bank, a computerized listing 
of public and private sector job openings, that is updated daily. Here, appli- 
cants who know what type of work they are qualified for can examine a Job Bank 
book or microfilm viewer and select job openings of interest to them. 

The applicant then sees an interviewer who provides a more detailed 
description of the job and arranges for an interview with the prospective 


employer, usually that same day. Referrals are based on qualifications in 
relation to the job requirements. 


Again, services are free and job seekers are welcome to return to the 
Job Service Center as often as needed. 


COUNSELING AND TESTING 

Job Service Centers also assist job seekers who are uncertain about their 
qualifications and the types of jobs they desire. Most centers are staffed with 
a specialist who furnishes complete counseling and testing services. Counselors 
help job seekers choose and prepare for an occupation based on their qualifi- 
cations and interests. The aim is to help individuals become aware of and 


1 hei b tials. 
develop their job poten (More) 
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The testing program uses a variety of tests to determine an applicant's 
skills. These tests measure occupational aptitudes, clerical and literary 
skills, and occupational interests. Testing and counseling prior to job referral 
ensures a better match between applicant and job. 

The U.S. Employment Service publishes a special semi-annual edition of its 
bulletin, "Occupations In Demand," which identifies and gives the location and 
salary range of occupations with high demand for young job seekers. It shows 
jobs that generally require high school or college preparation, based on the 
experience’ of the Job Bank system. To find out if actual job vacancies exist, 
applicants should visit a local Job Service Center. The bulletin is available 
from the Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, Colorado 81009. 

SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

Each year, local Job Service Centers conduct a Summer Youth Employment 

Program to provide full and part-time summer jobs for youth age 14 through 21. 


The program, which gives priority to disadvantaged youth, arranges for jobs in 
schools, libraries, community service organizations, hospitals, and private 


nonprofit agencies. 

The Job Service also refers applicants to job and training opportunities 
under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA); Youth Conservation 
Corps “(YCC); National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB); and other Federal and 
community programs concentrating on youth employment. 

To find the address and telephone number of a local Job Service Center: 
look under “Employment” in the state government listings of your telephone 
directory. 

The Job Service is available and accessible to all. It only requires an 


interest and a bit of motivation. 


### 








Week of July 3, 1978 


EXHIBIT HIGHLIGHTS ROLE, PROBLEMS 
OF WOMEN IN LABOR FORCE 


WASHINGTON -- A “Dialogue on Working Women," designed to highlight women's 
important role in the labor force and their problems, was sponsored by the Women's Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor and the National Commission on Working Women (NCII!!). 

The program, held at the Labor Department, paid special tribute to women in 
clerical, sales and manufacturing occupations. 

In his remarks, Secretary of Labor Ray Marshal] noted that 80 percent of work- 
ing women are concentrated in such positions, and too little attention is given to the 
problems of these workers. 

“Too often, the public's perception of the problems of working women is limited 
to the unique difficulities of women in professional and executive positions,” Marshal] 
said. 

The program featured a slide presentation developed by the NCWW, illustrating 
the lives of three contemporary working women and their problems -- including low 
salaries and lack of esteem in the work environment because of their status as non- 
professional employees. 

Following the presentation, Women's Bureau Director Alexis Herman, and 
Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, NCWW chair and former Women's Bureau head, discussed issues 
of concern to working women. 

Also participating in the program was former Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz. 

The program also marked the official opening of an exhibit in the Department's 
Great Hall created by the Smithsonian Institution entitled, "Workers and Allies: A 
History of Female Participation in the Trade Union Movement, 1824-1976." 

Gathered ‘from federal, state, municipal, union and university archives, the 
exhibit of photographs, illustrations and memorabilia traces the history of women 
workers and their allies, stressing both individual and organizational contributions 
to the labor movement. 

The exhibit follows women's participation from their first entry into 


New England mills, through the formation of sisterly self-improvement societies, to 


(MORE) 
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the development of full-fledged and politically powerful trade unions. 
In his remarks, Secretary Marshall emphastzed that women have been active 
in the American Labor Movement since the earliest strikes they organized in textile 
mills in the 1820s. 
He said that the labor movement, a battle for such basic rights as adequate 
wages and working conditions, should not be “blinded by racist or sexist stereotypes." 
Marshall said the Department's efforts to improve conditions for working 
women through affirmative action and job training were among its “highest priorities." 
The exhibit open to the public Monday through Friday, from 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m., through the end of June, is housed at the Department of Labor, 3rd and 


Constitution Avenue, N.W. Washington, D.C. 








Week of July 3, 1978 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW LOOKS 
AT PART-TIME WORKERS 

WASHINGTON -- The number of voluntary part-time workers has increased significantly 
over the past three decades, and they tend to be concentrated in the lower-paying sectors 
of the economy, according to two articles in the June issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

In “Voluntary Part-Time Workers: A Growing Part of the Labor Force," demographers 
William V. Deutermann Jr. and Scott Campbell Brown report that since 1954 the number of 
part-timers has almost tripled. The increase is concentrated among women and youth 
among the service-producting industries. The article examines long-term trends in 
part-time work, some of the contribution factors, demographic characteristics of current 
part-time workers, and occupations and industries which are prime users of part-time workers 

The primary data source for this article is the May supplement to the Current 
Population Survey. 

In “Why Part-Time Workers Tend to Be in Low-Wage Jobs," John D. Owen, professor of 
economics at Wayne State University, finds that, on the average, hourly earnings of part-time 
workers generally are less than those for full-time workers. Professor Owen further explains 
that the wage differential results largely from the high concentration of part-timers in 
sectors where all workers are poorly paid rather than from being paid less for the same job. 
The article also examines the labor market profile of part-timers, the wage-differential, 
and a statistical analysis of earning variations. 

Data for this article were derived from an analysis of a computer tape of the matched 
March-May households from the 1973 Current Population Survey. 

Other articles in the June issue of the Review deal with the origin of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and with workers’ preferences between work and leisure. 

The Monthly Labor Review is a publication of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. In addition to special articles, the Review includes monthly departments 
presenting current labor statistics, research summaries, significant decisions in labor cases, 
developments in industrial relations, and book reviews. 

Copies may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 20402, at $1.40 each or $16.00 for a one-year~ subscription. 

Checks should be made payable to Superintendent of Documents. 


### 


Week of July 3, 1978 
FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Safety and health standards announced by the U.S. Labor Department's Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration cover more than 65 million workers in more than 5 
million workplaces. 

### 

The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health Administration conducts 
education, training and information programs to promote safe and healthful work 
practices. 

### 

The U.S. Labor Department's Employment Standards Administration enforces laws and 
regulations setting employment standards, providing worker's compensation for those 
injured on their jobs, and requiring federal contractors to provide equal employment 
opportunities. 

##?# 

The U.S. Labor Department was created by a 1913 act of Congress. This marked the 
first time a Cabinet department was created with the primary function of furthering 
the interests of working people. 


##?# 
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